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O ‘wv tou Evputidn eivat Eva ayvwoto Kal audiAEeyouEvo Epyo. H ypovoAoynon tou eivat 
aBéBatn Kat o Lesky to ypovoAoyei Wetae&U tou 414 kat tou 413 1.X. Ayvwota eival Kal Ta 
GAAa tTpia Epya thc TEtpaAoylac, WE Ta OMOia Oo Eupitidnc ouppeEtetye GTOV SPaLatKO 
SLAYWVLOLLO, OTWC KAL OL AVTAYWVLOTES TOU. Ooov adopa GTO MEPLEXOLEVO TOU, TO Epyo Ba 
UTLOPOUGE VO XAPAKTNPLOTEL Wo AGUVNHOLOTO KABWC SEV AVHKEL OE EKEIVES TLC TPAYWASIEC OTLC 
omolec KUpLapyxel To UTEPBOALKO aVOpwrtvo MaBoc (Tx. IMmMOAUTOG, MnSéta K.AT.) KL AUTOC 
eivat Lows o Adyoc yla Tov Ooo TOGO ONdaVLa OKNVOBETEITAL CTO GUyypovo BEaTPO. NotdGO, 
eival Eva Epyo UWE KQAALTEXVLKH TMAOKN Kat BeatpLKH Soun, We BEu“ata Kat yotiBa mou 
ETINpEAoaV MOAU TH NEa Kwuwéia. 


O€atpo, DUodAoyia 


Models for the audience’s emotional response in 
Euripides’ Ion 


Aé€etc kAet6ia: dramatic art, emotional responce, Euripides, lon, models of emotion 
reaction, tragic heroine 


Vasileios Dimoglidis, Ph.D. Student (Ancient Greek and Latin Literature), Department of 
Classics — University of Cincinnati: 


Abstract 

The aim of this paper is to examine in the Jonthe Euripidean models for the audience’s 
emotional response. Throughout the play, the audience is encouraged to engage in a process 
of emotional reaction to what they see. To provide some instances, in the first dialogue 
between Creusa and lon, Euripides suggests pity as the appropriate way of emotional 
reaction to this dialogue. Watching their lady’s husband find a “son”, Creusa’s maids invite 
the spectators to share with them the feelings of disaffection and fear. Feeling compassion 
for “tragic” heroine’s “misfortunes”, they suggest tear dropping as a mutual emotional 
reaction: mac av ExBaAot Saxkpu (1.924 “everyone would shed a tear at this”). 


Models for the audience’s emotional response in Euripides’ lon’ 

Evpurtténe [...] amavtayod ayaAuatiac Kai yaptetc Eotiv, OUK Ev Tatc YAPLOL LOVOV TOU AOyou, 
GAAG Kai év avtoic toic maBeot- Kai MOAAdKIG ye toUc AOnvaiouc EéEntikaipwe 
Spayatoupynoac ic MAeiota kathveyKe SAKPUA: WOVTO yap TA AEYOLEVa Opav We yLVOLEVa. 


“Euripides [...] is everywhere statuesque and graceful not only in the grace of his language 
but also in the passions themselves. Frequently he reduced the Athenians to tears by his apt 
timing, for they fancied that what they saw was actually happening” [Littlewood (2017: 
182)]. 


M. Psellos, To One Asking “Who Wrote Verse Better, Euripides or Pisides?”, 65-68 


Euripides’ Jon is a largely unknown and controversial play. Its dating is uncertain, and Lesky 
(1983: 316) dates it between 414 and 413 BC.’ Unknown are also both the other three plays 
of the tetralogy,” with which Euripides participated in the dramatic competition, and his 


” This is a slightly revised version of the third chapter of my M.A. thesis Metapoetry in 
Euripides’ lon. | would like to thank Helen Gasti, Associate Professor of Ancient Greek and Latin 
Literature at the University of loannina, for her constructive criticism. | am also profoundly indebted 
to Katerina Synodinou, Emerita Professor of Ancient Greek Literature at the University of loannina, for 
her comments on previous drafts of this paper. It goes without saying that the responsibility for all 
remaining errors is mine. For /on’s text | follow Diggle (1981) and for its English translation | quote 
from Lee (1997: 46-157). 

* For lon’s dating, see Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1926: 24); Owen (1957: xxxvi-xxxvii); Macurdy 
(71966: 84-91); Lee (1997: 40); Lesky (1983: 316, 473 n.252 with bibliography); Zacharia (2003: 3-5); 
Pellegrino (2004: 28-29); Swift (2008: 28-30); Martin (2010); Martin (2018: 24-32); Gibert (2019: 2-4). 

: Hartung (1843: xii) has stressed that the tetralogy consisted of Ino, Erectheus, lon, and the 
satyr play Skiron. Cf. Starkie (1909: 95 ad 434). Ferguson (1969: 112-117) notes that the tragic trilogy 
might have included Jon, Heracles, and Alope, because of their common theme of divine paternity. 
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competitors. When it comes to its content, Jon could be described as an unusual play since it 
does not belong to those tragedies in which the extravagant human passion dominates (e.g. 
Hippolytus, Medea, etc.), and this is maybe the reason why it is so seldom staged in modern 
theatre.* Nevertheless, it is a play of artistic plotand theatrical structure,’ with themes and 
motifs that greatly influenced New Comedy.” 


This play narrates the story of Creusa who is raped by Apollo and gives birth to his son. She 
exposes her child in a cave to die. Many years later, she comes to Delphi with her husband, 
Xuthus, to consult the oracle about their childlessness. Xuthus is deceitfully said that lon is 
his own son. Creusa tries to kill lon, but thanks to Apollo’s intervention they recognize each 
other and set out for Athens. 


One of the most interesting topics in the research of Greek tragedy is the study of the 
models for the spectators’ emotional reaction.° In examining the function of the Chorus of 
the Greek tragedy as eyewitnesses, Easterling (1997: 163) notes that “as choruses express 
their hope or fear, joy or sorrow for the characters, they offer possible models for the 
onlookers’ emotional responses, pity for Cassandra, for example, or grief for the murdered 
king in Agamemnon”.’ In an insightful paper, Lada-Richards attempts to reconstruct the 
psychological topography and the mental background of the spectators of the tragedy in the 
ancient city of Athens.® Focusing mainly on Sophoclean examples, she writes that dramatic 
characters and Choruses in the plays of the 5th century BC, who feel pity for what is 
happening onstage, not only exhort the audience to feel compassionate,’ but they often 
explain the causes of such a pity as a result of a series of a cognitive process as well. 


My purpose in this paper is to examine in the Jon the Euripidean models for the audience’s 
emotional response.’ For lack of safe testimonies (testimonia) and secure evidence of the 
genuine emotional reactions of the spectators of a Greek tragedy, | shall not focus on 


> Swift (2008: 101, n.4) notes that the Archive of Performances of Greek and Roman Drama 
(APGRD, www.apgrd.ox.ac.uk) lists 58 performances based on Jon between 1754 and 2005. For the 
possible reasons that Jon is not chosen to be staged, see Hartigan (2015: 555-557). 

“ Cf. Willetts (1973: 204), who notes that “critics agree that the plot of the /on is excellent”. 

° In his study with the groundbreaking title “Euripidean Comedy”, Knox (1970: 68-96) [= Knox 
(1979: 250-274)] examines the comic elements of Euripides’ Electra and Jon, and notes that these two 
plays adumbrate the dramatic elements of the fourth-century comedy. Cf. Segal (1995: 47); 
Bartonkova (2001-2002: 40); Mastronarde (2010: 6). For Jon’s comic cases, see Seidensticker (1982: 
211-241). 

® Lada-Richards (2008: 463, n.16) notes that an earlier paper of hers [Lada (1993)] was one of 
the first that led the scholarship to the field of the audience’s response. Before the studies of 
Easterling and Lada-Richards, Grube (1973: 67) had already noted that the speaker in the Euripidean 
prologues displays his own emotions and awakens our emotional response. Grube goes on to write 
that “this first response inevitably conditions our feeling—tone during a good part of the play. As a 
rule, we share the emotions of the speaker and his sympathy for one of the main characters”. 

” Lada-Richards (2008: 506-507) states that contemporary interpretive approaches to attic 
tragedy, harmonized with the tragedy’s self-referentiality, often interpret the internal audience as a 
substitute for the external audience, who is provided with the most appropriate models for their 
emotional reactions. 

8 Lada-Richards (2008: 459). 

* It is worth noting the example of Aeschylus’ Persians and specifically the line Kal dépet oadéc 
TLmpayoc EoBAOv Ff Kakov KAUEN (1.248) where Aeschylus highlights the different emotional responses 
of the external audience and the Chorus. The news of the Persians’ defeat brings about anguish to the 
internal spectators (Persians) but delight to the external (Athenian audience) [Grethlein (2007: 374)]. 

*© Mastronarde (1975: 164) has argued that in the Jon “the audience is invited [...] to 
sympathize with the human and all their turmoil”. 

™ See Lada-Richards (2008: 492); Nooter (2017: 256). For instance, the testimony of Aeschylus’ 
Bios (1.35-38) that during the performance of the Eumenides the infants fainted and the pregnant 
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whether /on’s audience actually was touched by or felt any other emotion for someone of 
the play’s characters. | will only expand upon the Euripidean intention,” that is, upon the 
appropriate and expected emotional response that the tragic poet implicitly seeks to elicit 
from his play’s onlookers. 


In the first episode (II.237-451), Creusa meets lon, and the latter asks Creusa whether she is 
childless (oU8’ étekec oUSév WOT’, GAA’ GtEKvoc El; 1.305). Creusa’s answer that Apollo 
knows her childlessness (6 MoiBoc olde thv Euhv anatdiav, 306) triggers lon’s sympathy: w 
TAAMov, We TAAA’ EUTUXOUO’ OUK EUTUXEIC (1.307 “poor woman! Though fortunate in other 
respects, how unfortunate you are!”).’* Then Creusa steers the conversation in lon’s own 
fate, and the young man claims that he knows nothing about his parents: tot OEot 
KaAoUpat, SoAoc eipi t, W yUvat (1.309 “I am called a slave of the god, and so | am, 
madam”), o0K olSa MAN év: Aogiou KeKkAnpe@a (1.311 “I know but one thing: | am called 
Loxias’”). lon’s answer causes Creusa’s emotional involvement and she at once underlines 
her sympathy: hpetc o &p’ abOlc, w Eév’, avtoktipopev (1.312 “then | fell pity for you in turn, 
stranger”). Creusa seems to consider that the emotional counterpart to lon’s response (W 
TAfjpov, 1.307) is pity. Creusa’s declared compassion may be a model for seeing and mentally 
participating in lon’s sufferings.“ 

Both the first part (avti-)’? of the dvtouktipew and the adverb av@tc’® refer to Creusa’s 
similar to that of lon emotional reaction’’ and perhaps to Euripides’ wish for an analogous 
emotional response on the part of the audience: pity both for Creusa and for lon. Audience’s 
mutual involvement is suggested also by Creusa when she says ...W¢ voooUo’ nUpov vocouc 
(1.320 “how, pained myself, | have found others’ pains”). The imagery of sickness here 
tangles the fate of Creusa with that of lon, and diminishes the distance and the 


women miscarried because of the Erinyes’ gruesome appearance (ttwéc SE daow Ev Th Emtdei€et TOV 
EUpevibwv onopddnv eiocayayovta tov xopov toooUtov éKkAmEat tov Sfuov wo Ta HEV vAATLA 
exWEat, ta 6€ EuBpua EEauBAWOAvat) cannot be considered credible —all the more so because of its 
exaggeration in its description, but it certainly highlights the audiences’ emotional involvement in 
what they were watching. Stanford (1983: 6) writes that the authenticity of this description “has been 
challenged, but the record of some such strong emotional reaction may be true”. Cf. Nooter (2017: 
256) who posits that this testimony, although it is a post-classical anecdote, constitutes a unique 
evidence for the reception of Eumenides. According to Nooter, the exaggeration of the description is 
to be found in the suffix éx- of the infinitives ExmAA Eat, ExWHEat, EEauBAwWO Ava. 

” The authorial intention is a complicated matter. We can never be sure that we will fully 
discern the intention of an author or that his intention tallies with the full meaning of a text. 
Nonetheless, it seems worthwhile to try to explain what the author might have intended to do. As for 
an ancient author/poet, it is even more difficult to discern his intention, inter alia due to time 
distance. For more information of this issue, see Mossman (1995: 6, n.10, where further 
bibliography). Mossman also writes that “Greek tragedians often make their characters or choruses 
say something which comes to signify more than the speaker intended (or could have intended) at the 
time of uttering it”. Cf. Lada-Richards (2008: 451). 

* The repetition of the evtuxéw (tHAA’ EvTUXOUO’...OUK EUTUXE!C, 1.307) emphasizes lon’s 
perception of Creusa’s misery. 

™ Lada-Richards (2008: 509) identifies in statements of sympathy a model both for viewing and 
for mental participation of the external audience in the passions of the “other”. 

* See Chantraine (1968-1980: 91-92 s.v. dvta, d&vtn, ave), Liddell & Scott & Jones (71996: 153 
S.Vv. ATI). 

*® According to Renehan (1976: 48-49) [cited in Martin (2018: 220 ad 312)] the adverb ab@tc 
heightens the meaning of the prefix avt- of the avtouktipetv. 

” Martin (2018: 220 ad 312) posits that Creusa and lons’ relationship “is lifted to another level 
through the mutuality of their feelings and the awareness of it. In this way the distance created by his 
namelessness and expressed in the continued €€ve is overcome”. Lee (1997: 194 ad 319-20) notes 
that Creusa has found not parallel but complementary woes. 
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estrangement between them,” while Creusa in II.318-320 takes lon’s pains for a mirror of 
her own.”” 


In lon’s mind, the emotional response both of himself to Creusa and Creusa’s to him is 
explicable. The causative clause of the line W tAfpov, WE THAN’ EUTUXOUO’ OUK EvTUXEIC 
(1.307) and the causal participle of the line we wh ei608’ Attic pW EtEKev EF tou T Edvuv (1.313) 
explain the emergence of the emotion of compassion;*° a compassion brought about by 
lon’s personal mental process (we 1.307, we 1.313). lon feels compassionate for Creusa 
because she is unfortunate, and believes that Creusa feels compassionate for him because 
he does not know who his mother is. 


During the second episode, the Chorus’ women witness the so-called “false” recognition 
between lon and Xuthus, and are threatened with death by the latter in case they will not 
keep silent (Il.666-667).”" Immediately, however, they adumbrate their active involvement in 
the action” by noting: o¥ yap pe oaivet PEopata 1h Tw’ xn SdAov. | Setwaivw cupdopay, | 
Ed’ O<ti> moté Baoetat (Il.685-687 “the pronouncements do not mollify my fear that they 
conceal some trickery. | am fearful of the outcome, to whatever it is they will tend”). 
Creusa’s maidens feel displeasure with (oU yap pe oaivet)” and are afraid of (Setaivw)”* 


*8 Martin (2018: 220-221 ad 320). 

* Rynearson (2014: 50). 

»° Several times, tragic characters explain the causes of their (or other characters’) emotional 
reaction and especially the pity. For instance, cf. the II.121-126 of Sophocles’ Ajax. Addressing Athena, 
Odysseus explains the pity he feels for Ajax by saying: éyw ev ovSév’ 016’: émotctipw 6 vev | 
6vothvov Eurac, Kaimep Ovta Suopevij, | OOoUvEK’ ATH ouyKaTéleuKTaL KAKA, | OVSEV TO TOUTOU 
LGAAOV fh TOULOV OKO: | OPW yap NUdc OVSEV Ovtac GAAO TAN | EiSwA’ CoouTtEp THpeEV Hh KOUdNHV 
oktdv. For this passage of Ajax and the explanation of Odysseus’ pity, see Finglass (2011: 173 ad 121- 
6). Cf. Lada-Richards (2008: 531) who stresses that tragedy breaks ground, even over Aristotle, in 
recognizing the mental element of any emotional reaction and in particular the mental processing of a 
situation that enables the stimulation of the compassion. 

** Xuthus: bpiv 6 ovydv, Suwidec, Aéyw thd, | Ff} Pavatov Eimovoatot mpdc Sauapt Eunv 
(Il.666-667 “You serving women! | order you to be quiet about these things, or | promise you death if 
you speak of them to my wife”). There are several instances of the Greek tragedy where the chorus 
are usually sympathetic to the character requesting silence, “and their obedience is to be expected 
and need not even be expressed” [Lee (1997: 234 ad 666-7)]. Xuthus here notes, even implicitly, that 
he is aware of the Chorus’ sympathy to Creusa and not to him, and therefore aware of their role: if 
the Chorus speak, his plan will be ruined. Thus, the punishment, if they do break their silence and 
confess the “truth” to Creusa, will be death. Xuthus’ harsh attitude towards the Chorus may 
adumbrate the maiden’s imminent role: they are threatened with death because they are very likely 
to divulge the “truth”. Cf. Gibert (2019: 227 ad 666-7) who writes that “Xuthus does not have the 
Chorus’ sympathy; indeed, the very abruptness of his command and the severity of his threat may 
contribute to an expectation that they will disobey him”. 

2 The Chorus’ active involvement in the play’s plot proves that Aristotle’s judgment of the 
Euripidean choruses (Poetics 1456°25-27: kal tov xopov 8 éva Sei UnoAaLBavelw Tov UnoKpLTOV, Kal 
LOpLov Eivat Tob SAoU Kal cUvaywvitecBat UN Worep EUpuTi6n GAA’ WorEp YodokAei) “is by no 
means valid in every case” [Lesky (1983: 320)]. 

3 Owen (1957: 116 ad 685) has argued that in this passage the ov oaivet suggests the idea of 
fear. Commenting on the II.862-863 of Euripides’ Hippolytus (Theseus: kat unv tUmol ye odevdovnc 
xpuonAadtou | tic oUKET OUONCS Olde Mpoooaivoudi LE), Barrett (1964: 328 ad 862-3) writes that the 
verb oaivew is used “(chiefly in tragedy) of a person or thing which attempts to rouse, or which in fact 
rouses, a person’s favourable emotion”. In light of Barrett’s point of view, | would say that the 
negative mode of ov oaivet in the Jon implies the exactly opposite connotations from what the oaivet 
does: the Chorus here try to rouse audience’s unfavorable emotions against both the divine 
pronouncements (8éogata) and Xuthus. 

** In the parts constituting the second stasimon (strophe, antistrophe, epode), Martin (2018: 
312) discerns a structural coherence, and notes that “in each part the chorus express a different 
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what is going to happen (oupdopav).”? The utterances oU yap pe oaivet and Setpaivw 
indicate the two levels of the escalation of their emotions. The women singing the first 
stanza (II.676-694) invite the other members of the Chorus (internal audience) and, by 
extension, the external audience to share the emotional evaluation and the emotional 
treatment of the situation: tic ov tade Evvoicetat; (1.694 “who will not agree with me in 
this?”).”° In all probability, this question functions as an “audience address”. The verb 
oupdepouat means (a) “agree with” and (b) “to be in harmony with, adapt oneself to”.”” 
Thus, the question tic oU tad5e Evvoioetat; (1.694) may imply that the women singing the first 
stanza (first semichorus) expect that the agreement (first meaning of the verb) of the second 
semichorus and the external audience with the judgments about Apollo’s pronouncements 
(8Eodata) will lead, by extension, to their harmonization (second meaning of the verb)”® 
with the emotional reaction to these Béodata. 


2K ok 


Lada-Richards (2008: 509) has observed that the plethora of tears in the dramatic fiction, as 
an emotional response to the tribulations afflicting the tragic hero, provides the audience 
with an acceptable or even desirable way out of the torrent of sufferings. 


In the first crosstalk between Creusa and lon in the first episode (II.237-451), the latter 


describes Creusa’s “stage behavior”:”° 


Ea: 
GAA’ E€€rtANEdc LW’, OULA OUYKANOAGA OOV 
dakpvotc 8’ Vypavao’ Evyevi| Mapnidsa, 


emotion felt towards a character whom they perceive as hostile: suspicion against Apollo in the 
strophe, disappointment at Xuthus in the antistrophe, and xenophobia against lon in the epode”. 

*° The noun oupdopa is neutral and means “event, circumstance”. See Liddell & Scott & Jones 
(°1996: 1687-1688 s.v. cuLdopd). The word’s exact meaning (either “good luck” or “misfortune”) is 
determined each time by its context [cf. Owen (1957: 108 ad 536)]. | quite agree with Owen (1957: 
116 ad 687) that the ouudopa here is neutral. Both here and in the 1.699 (viv 6’ A yev Eppet 
oupdopaic, o 6 evtuxei) the neutral meaning of the word preserves the dramatic suspense about 
what is going to happen. More concretely, the combination of the words ouudopav and Baoetat 
indicates the run of the events, whether they lead to a happy or to a tragic end. Hence, both Lee’s 
(1997: 95) translation of the II.686-687 “I am fearful of the outcome” and Gibert’s (2019: 232 ad 688- 
9) “| fear the outcome” are very insightful, for they manage to transcribe into English the word’s 
neutrality. 

© The 1I.690-693 (d&tomoc d&tona yap napadidwoi pot, | tae Seow riya. | MAEKEt SdAOV TUXAV 
8’ 6 mac | GAAWv Tpadeic €€ aiatwv) do not affect the direct connection between I|.685-687 (ov yap 
He oatvet BEodhata un tw’ Exn Sddov. | Setwatvw oupdopayv, | Ed’ 6 <tt> mote Baoetat) and 1.694 (tic 
ov tade Evvoiocetat;) because they explain (yap, |.690) the reasons of the Chorus’ very reaction. | 
believe that the demonstrative tade (1.694) refers to II.685-693. If my suggestion holds water, then 
the Chorus’ women singing the first stanza want the spectators (internal and external) to harmonize 
not only with the emotional reaction suggested, but with the explanation/justification of this reaction 
as well. 

*7 For the meanings, see Liddell & Scott & Jones (71999: 1686-1687 s.v. oupdépw BIl). 

8 Cf. Owen (1957: 117 ad 694) who takes the taSe for the internal accusative of the 
Euvoloetat, and translates “agree (with us) in this”. 

** The term “stage behavior”, belongs to Papazoglou (2007: 218, n.6). In her paper, Papazoglou 
defines as “stage behavior” both the movements and the means (utterance, crosstalk, monody, 
scream, silence) used by a dramatic character. For Creusa’s very “stage behavior” here, see the 
insightful comments of Gibert (2019: 169 ad 241-242), 
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we €l6ec ayva Aogiou xpnotripta. 
ti mote pepiywnc Ec T08’ HAVEC, W yUvat; 
ov mavtec GAAOL yUaAa AeUooovtec BE0U 


xaipouoty, évtatd’ dupa oov S6axpuppoei; (11.241-246). 


“Oh! You upset me by closing your eyes and drenching your noble cheek with tears when 
you caught sight of the sacred shrine of Loxias. What brings you this concern, lady? Where 
everyone else gazes upon the god’s shrine with pleasure, here do your eyes stream with 
tears?” 


Creusa’s particular emotional response takes lon aback (QAA’ é€€rtAnEac p(e), 1.241). For the 
young man, Creusa demonstrates a reaction that is divergent to what he has been 
accustomed to by the visitors of Apollo’s temple heretofore (6 mdavtec GAAOL yUoAa 
Aevooovtec BE00 | yaipouow, Evtaid’ 6upa cov Saxpuppoet,, Il.245-246) and this is why he 
asks Creusa the cause of her weeping. The view of the temple activated Creusa’s mechanism 
of remembrance (éyw 6 ido00a tovod’ AndoAAwvoc Sduouc | pvAUNnV maAatav 
avevetpnoduny teva, Il.249-250 “when | saw this temple of Apollo | retraced an age-old 
memory”) and at the same time the old feelings, which she now exudes on stage.” 


Recalling again her rape by Apollo and having been informed by the Chorus that Xuthus has 
found his “son”, Creusa in the third episode (II.725-1047) bursts once again into tears, which 
this time function as the physical externalization of her internal passion: 


otaZouot KOpat Saxpvotow Epa, 
Wuxn 6 dAyet KakoBouAnBeio’ 


EKT avOpwrwv EK T aBavatwv (II.876-878) 


“My eyes stream with tears and my spirit is grieved, plotted against foully both by men and 
immortals”. 


The verb aAyet emphasizes the physical symptom of the pain experienced by Creusa.** The 
emotional reaction of the Saxpuppoetv has not managed to relieve her of her suffering yet, * 
and this why she now chooses to break her silence and speak: oUKEtL KOUWW AEéxoc, O 
otépvwv | AMovnoavevn pawv Eoopat (II.874-875 “no longer shall | conceal my shared bed; 
removing this burden from my breast | shall feel easier”). Especially the utterance 
AMOVNOALEVN Pawv Eoouat (1.875) reflects Creusa’s conviction that by means of speech she 
will achieve the emotional relief that her tears have failed to offer her as yet. 


se According to Weiss (2008: 40), Creusa dwells on the past in contrast to lon, who is 
embedded in the present, while his interest in the past awakens when he meets Creusa. Cf. Weiss 
(2013: 37, 39). For the concept of time in the Jon, see Lee (1996). 

31 For the connection between the soul and the body, (pseudo-)Aristotle writes in his 
Physiognomics (808°12-15) that changes of the soul are associated with changes in the form of the 
body, and vice versa when the body changes, the soul changes as well: doket 6€ pot H Wun Kal TO 
oW@ua ouumabetv aAANAOLc: Kal fh ThG Wuxiic E€tc GAAOLOULEVN OUVaAAOLot THY TOU OWLLATOS LOpdy, 
TAAL TE FY TOU OWHATOS LOPdN GAAOLOULEVN CUVaAAOLOT Tv Tis Wuyiic E€tv. The passage is cited in 
Lada-Richards (2008: 508). 

? Cf. Lee (1997: 259-260 ad 376). Martin (2018: 369 ad 876-7) has observed that the mention 
of physical symptoms underscores how Creusa “feels before freeing herself, having lost full control 
over her body”. 
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After Creusa’s monody (II.859-922), the Chorus’ women are shocked by their mistress’ 
revelations about her intercourse with Apollo, and they predict that everyone will cry at 
Creusa’s misfortunes: oipot, wéyac Onoaupdc We avoiyvutat | KakK@v, Eh’ olot Mac Av 
exBaAot Sakpu (II.923-924 “Ah me, what a vast treasure-trove of evils is opened up! 
Everyone would shed a tear at this”).°? By using the word mac, the Chorus invite both the 
internal audience (Creusa and the Pedagogue) and the external audience to a mutual 
emotional response. The Pedagogue conforms immediately” to the emotional response 
suggested by the Chorus, and as being himself Creusa’s internal audience (...c0v BAETwv | ... 
Tpoowmnov, II.925-926 “as | look on your face”) he reacts as an “ideal spectator”, perhaps 
exhorting in this way the external audience to a similar response: <W> QUyatep, OikTOU COV 
BAErwv EpripmtAapat | modowrov, E€w 6’ Evyevounv yvwuns Eyl (Il.925-926 “daughter, | 
am filled with pity as | look on your face and | am beyond clear thought”).*° The chiastic 
order oiktou €umipmAauat - €€w & éyevounv yvwunc highlights the contrast between the 
emotion (olktov) and the reason (yvwunc) with the former depriving someone of the 
possibility of rational self-control (Ew 5’ Eyevounv yvwuns Epc, |.926). For the Pedagogue, 
emotion and reason are impossible to coalesce and coexist in such a situation. 


The mss render the above line (1.925) as follows: line w QUyatep, oUTOL odv BAEMWV 
éumiumAauat. The conjecture oiktou for the oUtot has been suggested by Nauck, and 
accepted by quite a few scholars, *® including Diggle and recently Martin in his /on’s edition. 
The word oiktou seems to be suitable here, for it reflects precisely the Pedagogue’s 
involvement in the Chorus’ request, and thus the old man includes himself in the mutual 
reaction (m&c) urged by the Chorus. The pity he feels for Creusa is filled with tears since a 
few lines below, just before he learns about Creusa’s intercourse with Apollo, he exclaims: 
..WC ATMAVTA SAKPUA LOL ToIc Goic Adyotc (1.940 “Ah! my tears flow to meet your words”). 


Creusa confides in him that she exposed her infant in a cave of Acropolis, and then 
delineates the Pedagogue’s stage behavior and stage reaction: ti Kpata KpUWac, W yépov, 
Sakpuppoeic; (1.967 “why, old man, do you cover your head and weep?”). Pedagogue’s 
veiling his head”” constitutes a “psychological gesture”, ® that is, a movement expressing and 


externalizing the old man’s emotions.*” 


> The potential optative mac dv éxBdAot Saxpu (1.924) here equals to a strong, though 
courteous, future indicative [for such a function of the potential optative, see Smyth (1920: 408-409)]. 
Thus, it underlines Chorus’ certainty about the audience’s emotional engagement. 

** Lee (1997: 264-265 ad 925-6) notes that the Pedagogue “takes up the Chorus’ reaction 
immediately with an expression of pity, but this is cut short by his inability to understand Creusa’s 
news. After hearing Creusa’s explanation of events he returns in 966ff. to a fuller expression of pity”. 
Cf. Gibert (2019: 267 ad 923-4), who stresses that mac dv exBdAot Sakpu “provides a cue for an 
emotional response taken up by the Old Man”. 

* The Pedagogue’s direct involvement in the emotional response suggested by the Chorus’ 
women is actuated by Creusa’s face (mask). Additionally, the emotional impact of Creusa’s mask is 
underlined by the hyperbaton oov ... MpOowmov. 

°° Except for Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1926: 129 ad 925), who cites the 1.664 of Euripides’ 
Hippolytus (OAoLoB8E. Lto@v &’ oUrot EuMANoONnoouat | yuvaikac..., Il.664-665) in order to defend the 
mss (oUtot). Both Lee (1997: 264-265 ad 925-6) and Martin (2018: 381 ad 925) agree with the 
emendation suggested by Nauck, and Martin notes that “the transmitted text @Uyatep oUToL is 
metrically deficient and of questionable sense”. Martin also states that the oiktou “echoes the 
chorus’ show of sympathy and makes 970 the perfect close of a ring composition”. Cf. Gibert (2019: 
267 ad 925-6). 

7 Cairns (2009: 47) notes that “references to [...] veiling in the tragic text [...] regularly function 
as embedded stage directions. In one typical scenario, a character veils to conceal his or her tears, a 
significant action which will have been immediately apparent to the theatrical audience; but the stage 
direction is embedded in the text by means of another character’s questions which comment on the 
gesture and draw attention to the ‘tears’ which it is intended to represent. Veiling is thus useful as an 
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Creusa and the Pedagogue plan to murder lon with the old man failing eventually to kill him, 
and then lon chases Creusa to punish her. In the play’s exodos, Pythia comes on stage, saving 
Creusa from lon’s rage. At the end of her speech (II.1357-1368), the prophetess advises lon 
to set out for Athens and look for his mother. Thinking about his mother’s identity and his 
birth, lon bursts into tears: 


bev bet: Kat doowv we Vypov BaAAW Saxkpu, 
EKELOE TOV voUV S0Uc 68’ fh TeKOUOG HE 
Kpudaia vudevOeio’ annunoAa AdBpa 

Kal UAOTOV OUK UTEOXEV... (I1.1369-1372) 


“Ah! How | shed a moist tear down my cheeks, as | think of that time when the woman who 
bore me after some hidden love-affair tried to smuggle me away secretly and gave me no 
nurture from her breast”. 


The young man demonstrates the same emotional reaction Creusa demonstrated when she 
faced Apollo’s temple and recalled her past. Creusa and lon might not share a common past, 
and have a different connection to it, yet they both have the same emotional response to 
it 

To sum up, in this paper, | have focused on the ways by which Euripides in the Jon 
demonstrates to his audience suitable models for emotional reaction to what is happening 
on stage. Throughout the play, the spectators are encouraged to engage in a process of 
emotional response to what they see. For instance, in the first exchange between Creusa 
and lon, Euripides suggests pity as the appropriate way of emotional reaction to this 
dialogue. Watching their lady’s spouse find a “son”, Creusa’s maids invite the spectators to 
share with them the feelings of disaffection and fear. Feeling compassion for “tragic” 
heroine’s “misfortunes”, they suggest tear dropping as a mutual emotional reaction: mac av 
ExBaAot Sakpu (1.924 “everyone would shed a tear at this”). These intra-dramatic models 
reveal, after all, how Euripides imagines the emotional impact of his own performance, as 
well as the emotional reactions his dramatic art could arouse.” 
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